edge  to  a  terrace  and  the  tomb,  which  is  flanked  by  a 
pair  of  heraldic  lions.  From  the  other  side  of  Crescent 
Water,  Niblo’s  tomb  is  particularly  striking,  framed  by 
the  hillock  and  reflected  in  the  water.  The  swans  and 
ducks  swimming  around  the  pond  add  a  pastoral  touch 
that  has  always  delighted  visitors. 

Rich  New  Yorkers  of  the  1840s  and  1850s  found 
Green-Wood  an  especially  reassuring  spot  for  their 
mausoleums  because  the  cemetery,  like  Manhattan, 
had  particularly  expensive  spots  that  were  out  of  reach 
to  all  but  the  truly  wealthy  and  fashionable.  Families 
who  were  neighbors  on  Fifth  Avenue  or  had  adjacent 
boxes  at  the  Academy  of  Music  often  shared  the  same 
stylish  hillock  or  dell  in  Green- Wood. 

Green- Wood’s  status  also  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the 
city’s  rising  middle  class,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  num¬ 
bers,  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  cemetery’s  burials.  The 
prices  of  lots  encouraged  middle-class,  even  working- 
class,  families  to  dream  of  being  buried  there.  The 
standard  12  x  25  foot  lot  cost  $1 10,  but  a  family  could 
buy  just  a  portion  of  a  lot  at  a  proportionately  reduced 
price.  Children  could  be  buried  in  certain  areas  of  the 
cemetery  for  only  $5. 

The  tombs  of  the  middle  class  were  modest  in  size, 
slightly  crowded,  and  generally  lacked  the  lush  carved 
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ornaments  of  the  mausoleums,  but  they  icere  in  Green- 
Wood,  often  just  down  the  hill  from  the  tomb  of  a 
famous  family.  A  tomb  in  Green-Wood,  in  fact,  con¬ 
ferred  such  status  on  its  owner  in  life  that  in  1870- 
years  before  funeral  directors  had  thought  up  the  idea 
of  “pre-need”  services— two-thirds  of  the  purchased  lots 
in  Green- Wood  were  empty. 

The  passage  of  a  century  has  robbed  Green- Wood  of 
its  social  prestige  but  not  the  beauty  of  its  grounds. 
It  is  one  of  the  nation’s  finest  remaining  examples  of 
the  Romantic  landscape  tradition.  The  view  of  New 
York  Bay  from  Green-Wood,  which  contains  Brook¬ 
lyn’s  highest  spot  at  216  feet  above!  sea  level,  is  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  ever,  while  the  years  halve  made  the  sight  of 
lower  Manhattan  more  breathtaking  because  of  the 
skyscrapers  clustered  around  the  Battery. 

Time  has  only  enhanced  the  attraction  of  Green- 
Wood’s  tombstones  and  hundreds  of  mausoleums.  The 
latter  show  the  architectural  styles  and  superb  crafts¬ 
manship  that  graced  the  now  largely  destroyed  homes 
and  commercial  buildings  of  19th-century  New  York. 
The  statues  scattered  throughout  the  grounds  are 
some  of  the  best  Victorian  sculpture  extant  in  America. 

Green- Wood,  too,  is  the  burial  spot  of  some  of  the 
century’s  best-known  men  and  women.  Its  500,000 
graves  include  those  of  such  Victorian  worthies  as 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Peter  Cooper,  Nathaniel  Cur¬ 
rier,  James  Merritt  Ives,  Horace  Greeley,  Samuel  E  B. 
Morse,  Duncan  Phyfe  and  James  Renwick  jr.,  the  ar- 


in  Green- Wood,  and  not  far  away  reposes 
his  longtime  partner,  James  M.  Ives. 


A  sea  captain  put  up  statue  at  his 
plot,  held  picnics  beside  it  for  20  years. 


The  initials  are  those  of  Samuel 
Finley  Breese  Morse  of  telegraph  fame, 
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